A  SEMI-MONTHIY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS.  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  Issues 

As  the  bobtail  session  of  Congress  wonnd 

up  business  early  this  month,  here’s  how  major  ed¬ 
ucational  legislation  fared: 

FEDERAL  AID  —  Both  Houses  for  the  first  time  in 
history  passed  a  general  school  aid  bill,  but  the  two 
bills  differed  markedly.  The  situation  called  for  a  con¬ 
ference  committee  of  both  Houses,  but  on  June  22,  the 
House  Rules  Committee  voted  seven  to  five  against 
allowing  the  House  to  enter  into  a  conference  with  tht‘ 
Senate  to  work  out  a  compromise  bill.  On  August  2o, 
the  Rules  Committee  met  again  but  refused  to  recon¬ 
sider  its  negative  vote.  As  a  result,  federal  aid  to 
schools  died  on  the  one-yard  line. 

LIBRARY  SERVICES  —  Extended  the  act  for  five 
more  years  beyond  1961.  The  bill  authorizes  $7.5 
million  a  year  to  help  states  and  local  communities 
buy  bookmobiles,  books  and  improve  library  services 
for  40  million  people,  mostly  in  rural  areas. 

LOYALTY  OATH  —  Senate  repealed  the  controver¬ 
sial  disloyalty  disclaimer  affidavit  of  the  National  De¬ 
fense  Education  Act.  House  took  no  action. 

EDUCATIONAL  TELEVISION  -  legislation  to 
provide  federal  funds  for  construction  of  educational 
television  stations  died  in  both  Houses. 

COLLEGE  HOUSING  —  Confess  passed  a  bill 
calling  for  an  additional  $500  million  for  college  dor¬ 
mitory  construction. 

FREEDOM  ACADEMY  —  Senate  passed  bill  creat¬ 
ing  a  federal  academy  at  which  the  free  world  would 
be  taught  how  to  fight  a  “cold  war”  against  commu¬ 
nism.  The  proposed  academy  would  train  government 
personnel,  private  citizens,  foreign  students  and  others 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  “cold  war”  in  politics, 
propaganda,  economic  and  other  areas.  House  took  no 
action. 

Higher  salaries  for  science  teachers  are 

vital  if  the  United  States  is  to  maintain  its  slender 
lead  over  Russian  science  education,  according  to  Dr. 
Alan  T.  Waterman,  director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  He  told  a  House  appropriation  subcom¬ 
mittee  that  the  U.  S.  is  still  ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  science  education,  but  the  Russians  are  catching  up 
fast.  Waterman  said,  “It  is  a  good  thing  that  our  ed¬ 


ucational  process  has  been  sharply  criticized.  The 
question  of  teachers’  salaries  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
whole  thing.  In  a  recent  year,  there  were  something 
like  3,600  teachers  fully  trained  for  secondary  school 
science.  Only  a  little  more  than  half  of  them  actually 
took  employment  as  teachers  in  secondary  schools. 
Being  trained  in  sciences,  many  got  better  jobs.  This 
left  science  teachers  short  by  about  1,200  and  required 
hiring  a  goodly  number  who  were  not  fully  qualified.” 

Lay  teachers  are  inei^asing  in  Catholic 

parochial  schools,  recent  reports  indicate.  The  Rev. 
Neil  McClusky,  associate  editor  of  America,  national 
Jesuit  magazine,  predicts  that  by  1971  there  will  be 
more  lay  teachers  than  religious  —  about  137,000  to 
121,000.  This  steady  rise  over  the  years  was  described 
as  a  “noiseless  revolution”  and  “a  healthy  sign  of  the 
coming  of  age  of  Catholic  education  in  America.”  The 
main  reason  for  the  change  has  been  that  there  just 
lu'en’t  enough  teaching  nuns  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growing  parochial  school  enrollments. 

Is  compulsory  ROTC  on  the  way  out?  The 

coming  school  year  may  be  the  turning  point  for  Re¬ 
serve  Officer  Training  Corps  in  the  nation’s  colleges 
and  universities.  Both  Army  and  Air  Force  spend  more 
than  .$20  million  a  year  on  ROTC  programs.  Many  stu¬ 
dents  and  professors  have  agitated  for  an  end  to  com¬ 
pulsory  ROTC  for  freshmen  and  sophomores  and  some 
colleges  (Wisconsin,  Rutgers  and  Bucknell)  are  aban¬ 
doning  the  compulsory  requirement  in  favor  of  volun¬ 
tary  training.  The  Army  opposes  this  move  but  the  Air 
Force  favors  it.  Other  colleges  are  likely  to  adopt  a 
voluntary  program  this  year. 

The  Konncdy-I¥ixon  television  dehate  rep¬ 
resents  “the  greatest  opportunity  this  country  has  ever 
had  for  a  mass  approach  to  adult  civic  education,” 
maintains  Dr.  Ambrose  Caliver,  vice  president  of  the 
Adult  Education  Association  of  the  United  States.  The 
Association  will  provide  study  guides  for  newspapers 
to  print  on  the  days  of  the  debate.  Dr.  Caliver  said  he 
hopes  “to  see  discussion  groups  held  iu  every  city  and 
town  across  the  nation.  This  can  be  a  great  enter¬ 
prise  for  citizenship  education.” 
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•  Administration 


How  to  pick  a  superintendent.  The  School 
Committee  of  Boston,  Mass.,  charged  with  finding  and 
hiring  a  new  school  administrator,  did  not  suffer  from 
lack  of  advice  on  how  to  do  it.  Before  Asst.  Supt. 
Frederick  J.  Gillis  was  elevated  to  the  $22,000-a-year 
post  late  last  month,  everyone  and  his  cousin  was  tell¬ 
ing  the  Committee  how  to  pick  the  right  man. 

One  adviser.  Dr.  Herold  C.  Hunt  of  Harvard,  even 
told  the  Committee  whom  to  hire.  His  choice:  Law¬ 
rence  G.  Derthick,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 
“Shoot  for  the  top!”  exclaimed  Dr.  Hunt. 

Other  advice-givers  included  Mrs.  Dorothy  Bisbee, 
founder  of  the  new  Citizens  for  Boston  Public  Schools, 
the  NEA  and  Graham  T.  Winslow,  chairman  of  the 
Massachusetts  Council  for  Public  Schools.  Here  is  a 
sample  of  the  qualifications  they  felt  Boston  should 
demand  of  a  schools  chief: 

—  He  should  have  personal  qualities  of  vision,  courage, 
integrity,  self-control  and  enterprise. 

—  He  should  be  healthy  and  between  the  ages  of  40 
and  55.  “It  would  be  pitiful,”  said  Dr.  Hunt,  “to  hire 
someone  who  could  not  fill  two  terms.”  ( Dr.  Gillis  is 
67,  will  be  able  to  fulfill  only  four  years  of  his  six- 
year  term  as  superintendent. ) 

—  He  should  have  the  ability  to  enlist  the  entire  com¬ 
munity  in  promoting  the  continuous  advancement  of 
the  public  schools. 

—  He  should  have  the  ability  to  offer  the  School  Com¬ 
mittee  courageous  leadership  and  professional  advice 
based  on  the  best  educational  thinking  and  practice. 

—  He  should  have  the  ability  to  recognize  and  reward 
good  service. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Education  in  the  Perspective  of  History,  by  Edward  D.  Meyers. 
Harper  ir  Bros.,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.  Y.  16.  388pp.  $6.00.  (A  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  role  of  education  in  recorded  civilizations,  pro¬ 
vides  a  world  perspective.  Includes  such  diverse  civilizations  as 
those  of  Andes,  Nile,  Fertile  Crescent,  Orient,  Greek,  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  maruj  others.  Final  chapter  by  Arnold  Toynbee  on  ed¬ 
ucation  in  its  world-wide  impact.) 


•  Teaching  methods 


In  Education  Summary’s  12-year  history,  few  articles 
have  brought  more  reader  response  than  the  15  lines 
in  our  July  27  issue  about  the  Washington,  D.  C., 
teacher  who  claimed  speed  reading  enabled  his  5th 
graders  to  read  up  to  200  grade-level  books  a  year. 
Some  subscribers  —  to  put  it  mildly  —  said  they 
thought  the  claim  was  preposterous.  Others  were  in¬ 


trigued  and  asked  for  more  information.  For  the  latter, 
here  are  some  facts: 

The  teacher  learned  his  rapid-reading  technique  at 
the  Reading  Dynamics  Institute,  711  Fourteenth  St., 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  four-year-old  school 
currently  has  about  250  students,  ranging  from  teen¬ 
agers  and  businessmen  to  U.  S.  senators.  It  is  operated 
by  the  founder,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Wood,  who  says  a  student 
who  can’t  read  and  comprehend  1,000  words  a  minute 
or  better  after  the  12-week  course  is  considered  a 
failure. 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 

What  makes  a  good  teacher?  Dr.  David  C. 
Ryans,  president-elect  of  the  American  Educational 
Research  Association,  has  been  after  the  answer  for  tlie 
past  six  years.  In  a  research  monograph  published  by 
the  American  Council  on  Education,  Dr.  Ryans  says 
the  “good  teacher”  has  these  attributes: 

Superior  intellectual  abilities,  above-average  school 
achievement,  good  emotional  adjustment,  attitudes 
favorable  to  pupils,  enjoyment  of  pupil  relationships, 
generosity  in  appraisal  of  other  persons,  strong  inter¬ 
ests  in  reading,  music  and  painting,  participation  in 
community  and  social  affairs,  early  experiences  in 
caring  for  children,  history  of  teaching  in  the  family, 
family  support  of  teaching  as  a  vocation,  strong  social 
service  interests. 

Dr.  Ryans,  chairman  of  the  University  of  Texas 
Educational  Psychology  Department,  was  financed  by 
the  Grant  Foundation.  The  research  included  about 
100  separate  research  projects  with  more  than  6,000 
teachers  in  1,700  schools  taking  part.  The  ACE  be¬ 
lieves  the  findings  may  be  helpful  to  school  systems  in 
considering  teachers  for  employment  or  promotion, 
and  to  teacher  colleges  in  reviewing  student  qualities 
and  improving  professional  courses. 

—  The  research  monograph  is  entitled:  Characteristics 
of  Teachers:  Their  Description,  Comparison  and 
Appraisal.  For  copies,  apply  to  the  American  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Education,  1785  Mass.  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton  6,  D.  C. 

Grants  totaling  8561,000  have  been  awarded 
to  three  universities  by  the  Ford  Foundation  as  part 
of  a  program  aimed  at  improving  preparation  of  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  school  teachers.  The  money 
went  to  Miami  University  of  Oxford,  Ohio  ($249,000), 
Webster  College  of  Webster  Groves,  Mo.  ($212,000), 
and  Yale  ($100,000).  In  a  year  and  a  half,  the  Foun¬ 
dation  has  given  grants  to  31  colleges  for  programs  that 
call  for  greater  emphasis  on  the  liberal  education  of 
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teachers  as  well  as  mastery  of  their  subject  fields.  The 
schools  are  also  cooperating  with  local  school  systems 
in  e.xperiments  to  make  better  use  of  teachers’  time  and 
skills  through  use  of  teaching  teams,  nonprofessional 
aides  and  new  means  of  communication. 

The  Ford  Foundation  also  announced  a  series  of 
grants  totaling  $2,355,000  to  14  universities  to  expand, 
speed  and  improve  preparation  of  college  teachers. 


•  Guidance 


There’s  no  universal  cnre-all  for  under¬ 
achievement.  The  underachiever,  says  Dr.  Edmund 
G.  Williamson  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  is  what 
he  is  because  this  is  what  he  wants.  Failure  is  a  source 
of  satisfaction  to  him,  or  he  takes  the  lackadaisical 
approach  because  of  some  deep-seated  psychological 
reasons. 

Speaking  at  the  10th  Annual  Guidance  Conference 
at  the  New  York  State  University  College  of  Education 
in  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  last  month.  Dr.  Williamson  warned 
teachers  not  to  try  shaming  a  student  into  achievement 
or  to  stigmatize  him  for  not  studying.  Most  students 
remain  “shockingly  cold”  to  this  kind  of  treatment, 
he  said.  A  “beat-hell-out-of-them”  attitude  on  the  part 
of  parents  is  also  a  mistake.  Most  underachievers, 
said  Dr.  Williamson,  “seem  to  have  a  need  to  resist 
having  an  adult  set  their  intellectual  standards.” 
Among  his  recommendations  for  helping  snap  the  con¬ 
stant  flunker  out  of  his  lethargy: 

—  Stiffen  the  content  of  courses. 

—  Re-examine  the  human  relationship  between  the 
student  and  the  school,  and  the  parents  and  the 
guidance  counselor. 

—  Impart  to  teachers  the  psychological  advantages  of 
encouraging  even  the  minimum  effort  put  out  by  the 
underachiever  as  well  as  the  maximum  effort. 

—  Help  teachers  to  create  intellectual  comradeship 
within  and  without  the  classroom. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Vocational  Maturity  of  Ninth-Grade  Boys,  by  Donald  E. 
Super  and  Phoebe  L.  Overstreet.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teach¬ 
ers  Colhne,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y.  27.  21 2pp.  $5.25.  (A 
new  Career  Pattern  Study  report,  prepared  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Horace  Mann-Lincoln  Institute.  Explores  ways  to  meas¬ 
ure  vocational  maturity,  with  assessments  of  vocational  maturity 
of  9th  grade  hoys.) 


•  The  Learner 


They’re  reading  more  —  and  better.  U.  S. 

students  are  reading  more  and  better  books  than  ever 
before,  according  to  a  survey  made  by  two  New  York 
City  high  school  English  teachers,  Joseph  Mersand 
and  Joseph  B.  Maggio  checked  73  city  libraries,  uni¬ 
versity  libraries  and  state  library  commissions  through¬ 
out  the  country  and  were  told  that  students  are  read¬ 


ing  more  classics,  more  good  nonfiction  and  more  of 
the  good  modems. 

High  among  the  reasons  for  this  increased  and  im¬ 
proved  interest  in  books  is  the  fact  that  there  is  in¬ 
creasing  difficulty  in  getting  into  colleges.  Books, 
above  and  beyond  school  texts  and  required  reading, 
are  one  key  to  the  college  door.  Other  factors: 

—  National  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  trained 
minds. 

—  Educators’  attention  to  better  ways  of  providing  for 
gifted  children,  with  many  challenges  to  lower 
grade  children  such  as  languages. 

—  Advanced  college  programs. 

—  Improved  methods  of  teaching  reading. 

From  “But  They  Are  Reading  Better!”,  by  J.  Mer¬ 
sand  and  J.  B.  Maggio  in  the  June  Htg/i  Points,  a  mag¬ 
azine  on  high  school  activities  published  by  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  Education. 


•  Audio-Visual 


Classroom  TV  has  boon  endorsed  by  the  in¬ 
fluential  joint  committee  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  and  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers.  Meeting  in  Chicago  last  month,  the  10- 
member  group  characterized  television  as  “a  rich  re¬ 
source  which  the  able  teacher  must  utilize.”  Paul  J. 
Misner,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Glencoe,  Ill.,  and 
chairman  of  the  joint  committee,  said  the  group  agreed 
that  while  “television  provides  no  substitute  for  the 
classroom  teacher,  the  well-trained  teacher  should 
learn  how  and  under  what  conditions  instmction  may 
be  made  more  effective  and  time  and  energy  used 
most  efficiently.”  The  committee  also  advocated 
“greater  emphasis”  on  the  other  audio-visual  media. 


•  Religion,  Ethics  and  Values 


The  bitterness  that  can  engulf  a  state  during 
a  battle  over  expenditure  of  public  funds  on  private 
school  pupils  is  detailed  in  a  terse,  objective  new  book 
by  Theodore  Powell.  The  author,  public  information 
consultant  to  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  tells  the  story  of  his  state’s  School  Bus  Law,  a  bill 
passed  in  1957  which,  under  local  option,  permits 
pupils  of  church  and  other  private  schools  to  ride 
public  school  buses. 

Amid  charges  of  bigotry  and  political  bamboozling, 
the  fight  raged  in  the  press,  in  parent-teacher  and 
citizen  groups,  in  school  boards,  in  town  governments 
and,  finally,  in  the  State  Legislature.  A  measure  of  the 
split  in  the  Legislature  was  the  final  vote  —  134  for, 
133  against.  The  deciding  vote  was  cast  by  the  Speak¬ 
er,  a  Protestant. 

Mr.  Powell  was  most  dismayed  with  the  behavior  of 
religious  pressure  groups  during  the  conflict.  He 
writes:  “The  distinctive  feature  of  the  battle  over  the 
school  bus  bill  was  a  great  irony.  The  qualities  es- 
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teemed  by  religious  standards  —  persuasion,  moder¬ 
ation,  patience,  respect  for  the  demands  of  another’s 
conscience,  forgiveness,  a  spirit  of  brotherliness  that 
persists  despite  strong  differences  of  opinion  —  these 
qualities  were  displayed  by  the  politicians.  The  same, 
alas,  could  not  be  said  for  the  clergy.” 

The  School  Bus  Law,  by  Theodore  Powell.  Wes¬ 
leyan  University  Press,  Middletown,  Conn.  334pp. 
S5.00. 


CURREM  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Tht*  Population  Explosion  and  Christian  Responsibility,  hi/ 
Richard  M.  Fagley.  Oxford  Vniv.  Press,  417  Fifth  Ate.,  N.  V. 
16.  260pp.  $4.25.  (Protestant  analysis  of  accelerating  growth 
of  world  population,  with  no  real  answer  except  family  plan¬ 
ning  and  birth  control.  Stresses  need  for  Christian  doctrine  of 
responsible  parenthood.) 


hydraulics,  students  are  taught  physics,  trigonometry, 
economics,  community  relations  and  English.  Sidney 
M.  Doyle,  an  MIT  graduate  who  directs  the  program, 
claims  the  plant’s  one-year  curriculum  is  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  the  freshman  year  in  an  engineering  college. 

Students,  promising  area  high  school  graduates  un¬ 
able  to  go  to  college,  put  in  40  hours  a  week  at  $1  an 
hour.  Half  the  time  is  spent  in  classrooms,  the  rest  on 
the  job  learning  everything  from  machine  operation 
to  sales.  Graduates  of  the  program  ( 12  start  every  fall, 
about  8  finish)  are  not  required  to  work  for  the  com¬ 
pany  but,  in  three  years,  only  two  have  turned  down 
jobs  —  one  went  to  a  competitor,  the  other  (with  the 
firm’s  blessings)  went  on  to  college. 

—  From  Plant  Executive’s  Bulletin,  National  Foremen’s 

Institute,  100  Garfield  Ave.,  New  London,  Conn. 
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•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


^Competitive  sports  are  not  a  substitute  for 

traditional  calisthenies.  Dr.  Robert  Bennett,  director 
of  Physical  Medicine  at  the  Warm  Springs  (Ga. ) 
Foundation,  pointed  out  recently  at  the  Third  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  of  International  Medicine  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

While  competitive  and  recreational  sports  are  val¬ 
uable  in  themselves,  they  tend  to  strengthen  the  ab¬ 
dominal  muscles  at  the  expense  of  low-back  and  other 
muscles.  Calisthenics,  under  the  direction  of  trained 
men,  are  needed  to  strengthen  all  muscles  in  a  bal¬ 
anced  way. 

“The  purpose  of  good  muscle  education,”  he  said, 
“should  always  be  to  strengthen  symetrically  —  to  keep 
opposing  muscles  in  a  balance  of  strength.”  Because 
of  the  natural  curvature  of  the  spine,  undue  and  ex¬ 
treme  strengthening  of  abdominal  muscles  tends  to 
intensify  spine  curvatures  to  the  point  where,  in  later 
years,  the  result  is  a  rounded,  humix'd  upper  back, 
a  swayed  lower  back  and  a  protruding  potbelly. 

“The  average  physical  education  director,”  Dr.  Ben¬ 
nett  conclude,  “likes  to  send  boys  and  girls  out  to 
play.  Crowded  conditions  in  the  schools  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  .  .  .  the  emphasis  on  competitive  sports. 
Also  the  traditional  calisthenics  are  boring  to  children 
but  they  are  really  important. 

“The  Armed  Ser\  ices  have  the  right  idea  —  getting 
the  boys  up  early  every  morning  for  calisthenics.” 


•  VocationaUIndustrial 


Go  to  work  and  get  educated.  That  sums  up 
the  unique  educational  program  at  New  Hampshire 
Ball  Bearings,  Inc.,  Peterborough,  N.  H.  Like  many 
other  help-hungry  U.  S.  industries,  the  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  firm  has  found  that  one  way  to  get  skilled  work¬ 
ers  is  to  make  them  —  through  in-plant  training.  But 
unlike  most  other  industrial  apprentice  schools, 
N.H.B.B.’s  program  adds  a  dash  of  academics.  Besides 
shop  theory,  engineering  drawing  and  machine-tool 


•  Higher  Education 


What  federal  dollars  do  to  a  university 

is  the  subject  of  a  survey  being  conducted  by  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education.  Homer  D.  Babbidge,  assistant 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  for  higher  education, 
reix)rted  that  an  estimated  $1.5  to  2  billions  in  federal 
money  flow's  each  year  to  or  through  American  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  from  a  multitude  of  federal 
agencies.  The  money  is  used  for  fellowships,  research, 
college  housing,  loans  and  teacher  training. 

“It  is  conceivable,”  he  said,  “that  federal  expendi¬ 
tures  may  distend  an  institution  in  federally  favored 
dimensions.  Secondly,  it  is  only  natural  that  a  federal 
agency  should,  in  seeking  to  purchase  an  educational 
service,  do  business  with  those  institutions  already  well 
developed  in  its  area  of  interest.  This  has  led  to  the 
fear  that  the  federal  purchase-of-services  programs 
may  contribute  to  a  ‘rich-get-richer-poor-get-poorer’ 
schism  in  American  higher  education,  by  giving  added 
competitive  strength  to  already  strong  institutions. 
These  programs  have  the  potential  of  warping  the 
natural  growth  both  of  the  individual  institutions  and 
of  higher  education  generally.” 

Babbidge  said  the  findings  will  “certainly  provide 
the  basis  for  decisions  regarding  the  relationships”  be¬ 
tween  higher  education  and  Federal  Government. 

The  title  ‘‘jnnior  college**  continues  to  fade. 
Boston  University  has  announced  that  its  8-year-old 
Junior  College  will  heneeforth  be  known  as  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Basie  Studies.  President  Harold  C.  Case  said 
the  new'  title  better  expresses  the  functions  and  focus 
of  the  two-year  eollege. 

Junior  colleges  will  play  a  major  role  in 

U.  S.  education,  predicts  Dr.  Harry  H.  Ransom  of  the 
University  of  Texas.  He  sees  an  expansion  not  only  in 
numbers  of  students  but  in  the  junior  college  scope  of 
teaching.  Now  limited  to  the  13th  and  14th  years  of 
schooling,  junior  colleges  eventually  may  take  in 
highly  capable  high  school  seniors  and  extend  cur¬ 
ricula  to  the  junior  year  of  college.  Junior  colleges,  says 
Dr.  Ransom,  may  become  “the  next  great  philosophic 
and  practical  area  of  educational  experimentation.” 


( 
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THE  PLEASURES  OF  LEARNING 

by  Dr.  Gilbert  Highet 


Dr.  Highet,  Antbon  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language 
and  Literature  at  Columbia  University,  gave  the  com¬ 
mencement  address  at  Syracuse  University  this  spring. 
The  following  article  is  excerpted  from  his  speech. 

You  will  ask  why,  if  learning  is  such  a  pleasure, 
there  are  so  many  dull  and  stupid  people  in  the  world. 
You  know  the  answer  as  well  as  I  do;  it  is  because  they 
were  made  dull.  Many  factors  combine  to  make  an  in¬ 
dividual  dull;  bad  teaching,  isolation,  routine,  poverty, 
and  in  many  cases,  riches.  Still,  with  a  little  luck,  the 
mind  can  survive  both  poverty  and  riches. 

You  know,  of  course,  that  learning  does  not  only 
mean  reading  books.  It  means  keeping  the  mind  open 
to  all  kinds  of  experience.  One  of  the  most  learned 
men  I  ever  knew  was  a  cowboy  who  rarely  read  even  a 
newspaper,  but  who  had  ridden  many  thousand  miles 
through  one  of  the  western  states.  And  so,  when  we 
speak  of  the  pleasures  of  learning,  we  should  include 
travel  with  an  active  mind  and  an  observant  eye. 

As  for  reading  books,  that  contains  two  different 
pleasures.  One  is  the  pleasure  of  apprehending  tht* 
unexpected  —  when  one  meets  a  new  author,  with  a 
new  vision.  But  there  is  also  the  pleasure  of  deepening 
one’s  knowledge  of  one  special  area.  If  I  were  a  scien¬ 
tist,  I  should  be  tempted  to  read  deeply  into  the  Ly¬ 
senko  controversy  that  took  place  in  Russia  a  few 
years  ago,  because  it  not  only  raised  certain  basic 
problems  in  biology,  but  also  concerned  itself  with  the 
relationship  between  scholar  and  state.  The  advantage 
of  picking  into  a  topic  like  that,  one  that  is  still  alive, 
is  that  it  develops  one’s  mind  by  looking  ahead,  fore¬ 
casting,  and  then,  by  watching  the  results,  testing  one’s 
own  powers  of  judgment. 

But  perhaps,  as  we  speak  of  these  pleasures,  you 
are  deciding  that  they  are  interesting,  but  faint.  Young 
men  and  women  usually  think  so.  But  there  are  thret' 
considerations  which  you  should  remember.  One  is 
that  the  more  intense  the  pleasure  the  faster  it  dis¬ 
appears.  Secondly,  the  more  varied  the  pleasure  is  the 
more  lasting  it  will  be.  The  third  is,  and  it  has  been 
tested  by  many,  that  there  is  a  great  repertoire  of  in¬ 
tense  pleasures  to  be  found  in  learning. 

The  Proper  Study  .  .  . 

May  I  offer  some  advice  to  enhance  the  enjoyment 
of  learning?  The  first  and  most  obvious  counsel  is  to 
choose  a  worthy  subject.  There  was  a  Russian  grand 
duke  in  one  of  Anatole  France’s  works  who  could 
think  of  nothing  better  to  do  with  his  life  than  collect 
matchbook  covers. 

This  is  the  whole  point  of  studying  the  classics. 
These  books  were  not  meant  to  be  read  through  once 
like  an  ordinary  novel,  but  to  be  studied  through  a 
lifetime,  like  the  music  of  a  great  composer.  The  peo¬ 
ple  for  whom  classical  study  has  been  a  success  are 
those  who  continue,  with  deepening  understanding 
and  appreciation,  to  read  the  classics  long  after  they 
have  left  school  and  college.  This  is  my  first  point  of 
advice,  then,  that  when  you  pick  out  a  subject  to  think 


about,  make  sure  that  it  is  a  worthy  one. 

Second,  your  aim  should  be,  throughout  your  life 
as  you  continue  to  learn,  to  integrate  your  thinking, 
to  make  it  complete,  to  make  it  harmonious.  Form  a 
mental  universe  of  your  own  which  coincides,  more  or 
less,  with  the  universe  of  other  people,  especially  the 
great  men  both  living  and  dead,  and  which  embraces 
and  unites  all  your  own  experience.  If  you  happen  to 
be  an  engineer  and  also  enjoy  singing  in  a  glee  club, 
then  cxinnect  these  two  activities.  They  are  not  in  con¬ 
flict;  they  are  both  parts  of  you.  If  you  do  them,  not 
as  though  they  were  quite  dissociated,  but  as  though 
they  were  each  an  aspect  of  a  single  unity,  you  will 
do  both  of  them  better  and  be  happier  yourself. 

Remember  that  wholeness  of  the  spirit  and  mind  is 
not  a  quality  conferred  on  man  by  nature,  or  by  God. 
Man  has  the  capacity  for  it,  but  it  depends  on  his  own 
efforts  to  achieve  it.  It  needs  will  power.  Thus,  the  sec¬ 
ond  aim  in  learning  as  you  live  is  to  make  yourself 
complete  and  harmonious.  This  leads  us  to  the  third 
aim,  the  last  and  most  important. 

You  must  recognize  the  unpleasant  but  inevitable 
truth  that,  during  our  life  on  this  earth,  our  body 
gradually  dies;  our  emotions  become  dulled;  but  the 
mind  continues  to  live,  and  even  grows  more  lively 
and  active,  enjoys  itself  more,  works  and  plays  with 
more  expansion  and  delight,  all  this  within  a  body 
which  was  once  an  arrogant  master,  and,  with  age,  be¬ 
comes  a  surly  but  half-obedient  servant.  The  long- 
range  aim  of  our  lives  is,  therefore,  to  enjoy  our  bodies 
as  long  as  possible  but,  knowing  it  will  not  last  more 
than  a  few  years,  to  aim  at  the  longer  lasting  and  more 
reliable  enjoyment  of  the  mind. 

Gather  Ye  Learning  While  Ye  May  .  .  . 

This  is  not  the  dreary  advice  to  prepare  for  death 
at  the  age  of  20  or  25.  It  is  the  wholesome  advice  to 
remember  to  continue  your  learning  all  through  your 
lives.  No  one  has  ever  thought  himself  to  death. 
Thought  is  the  only  human  activity  which  does  not 
generate  harmful  acids  and  painful  alkalis. 

Therefore,  you  owe  it  to  yourselves  to  continue  to 
grow.  Physically,  you  have  stopped  growing,  or  you 
are  about  to  stop.  Mentally,  you  can  go  on  almost 
endlessly.  The  chief  impediment  you  have  to  face  will 
not  be  age,  it  will  not  be  weariness.  No,  it  will  be  lazi¬ 
ness,  sloth,  routine,  stupidity,  making  their  way  in 
through  the  shutters  like  fog.  Other  temptations,  less 
ardent  but  more  persistent,  will  confront  you  later;  the 
sweet  temptations  of  indifference,  casualness,  triviality, 
and  temporariness.  Both  dangers  and  comforts  are 
good  for  US;  but  both  may  be  bad  for  us. 

We  have  talked  about  the  pleasures  of  learning, 
and  indeed  they  are  real  pleasures.  The  essence  of 
the  whole  thing  is  that  pleasures  of  activity  are  always 
superior  to  pleasures  of  repose.  But  in  fact,  when  you 
learn  thoroughly,  the  word  should  be  changed.  The 
word  is  happiness.  The  happiness  of  learning  is  one  of 
the  greatest  types  of  happiness.  You  should  go  on, 
then,  toward  making  this  happiness  .... 
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•  Foreign  i^anquagen 


It  is  a  rare  American  youth  in  our  era  who 

can  be  sure  that  he  will  not  find  himself  in  a  situation 
where  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  is  of  consider¬ 
able  practical  advantage,  maintains  a  recent  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  bulletin.  Designed  for  guidance 
counselors,  it  answers  a  long  list  of  commonly  asked 
questions.  For  example: 

—  Why  study  a  foreign  language?  The  need  for  lan¬ 
guage  proficiency  both  at  home  and  abroad  is  in¬ 
creasing  rapidly  as  a  result  of  our  expanding  relations 
with  other  countries  of  the  world. 

—  When  should  the  study  begin?  A  pupil  should  begin 
his  modern  foreign  language  study  as  early  as  possible. 


—  How  long  should  the  pupil  study  a  modern  foreign 
language?  A  long  sequence  of  study,  from  preado¬ 
lescence  through  the  12tli  grade  and  beyoncf,  is  re¬ 
quired  for  achievement  approaching  mastery. 

—  Can  success  in  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  be 
predetermined?  Every  normal  person  has  demonstrat¬ 
ed  his  ability  to  learn  a  language,  his  mother  tongue. 
The  pupil  who  wants  to  learn  a  second  language 
enough  to  work  at  it  consistently  can  succeed. 

—  How  are  communication  skills  developed?  The  im¬ 
portant  thing  to  keep  in  mind  is  the  necessity  for 
doing  well  a  small  amount  every  day. 

Modern  Foreign  Languages:  A  Counselors  Guide, 
by  Marjorie  C.  Johnson  and  Ilo  Remer  in  collaboration 
with  Frank  L.  Sievers.  U.S.  Govt.  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.C.  67pp.  30^. 


CONVENTION  REPORT: 

TEACHERS’  IJNIOIV  MAPS  PLANS  FOR  COLLECTIVE  RARGAINING  RIGHTS 


The  American  Federation  of  Teachers 

has  set  the  stage  for  a  test  of  strength  with  its 
giant  rival,  the  National  Education  Association. 
At  its  44th  annual  convention,  August  15-19,  in 
Dayton,  Ohio,  the  AFT  voted  financial  and  other 
support  to  the  New  York  City  local,  the  United 
Federation  of  Teachers,  which  is  seeking  to  be 
designated  as  the  bargaining  agent  for  the  city’s 
40,000  teachers.  In  addition,  plans  for  a  nation¬ 
wide  effort  to  win  collective  bargaining  rights 
and  representation  for  teachers  were  mapped 
at  workshop  sessions. 

The  AFT,  which  claims  60,000  members,  is 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  (AFL- 
CIO).  Thus,  its  influence  is  considered  greater 
than  its  membership  figure  might  indicate.  The 
NEA  has  713,000  members. 

Carl  J.  Megel  of  Chicago,  AFT  president,  pre¬ 
dicted  that  collective  bargaining  between  school 
boards  and  teachers  will  be  adopted  as  a  “routine 
procedure”  in  most  school  districts  in  the  next 
decade  as  a  solution  to  the  growing  teacher 
shortage. 

“Collective  bargaining,  in  which  competent 
teachers  are  able  to  present  a  solid  front  to  their 
employers,  is  being  adopted  in  more  and  more 
cities,”  Mengel  said.  “It  is  a  save-the-schools  pro¬ 
gram  by  the  teachers  themselves  and  generally 
supported  by  an  informed  public.” 

Support  for  Sit-Ins 

In  other  business,  the  AFT  called  for  increased 
efforts,  in  and  out  of  school,  to  ensure  equal 


rights  for  aU  citizens,  regardless  of  race  or  re¬ 
ligion. 

The  convention  adopted  a  statement  urging 
“every  teacher  to  be  a  positive  force  in  teaching 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  respectful  understanding 
for  our  own  democracy.” 

The  delegates  accused  the  NEA  of  “a  shameful 
neglect  of  the  principles  of  democracy”  in  main¬ 
taining  separate  affiliates  in  the  South  for  white 
and  Negro  members.  They  also  endorsed  student 
“sit-in”  demonstrations  against  segregation. 

Materialism  Deplored 

Here  are  some  other  highlights  of  the  con¬ 
vention: 

Miss  Sophie  Jaffe  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  an 
AFT  vice  president,  said,  “Parental  example  as 
well  as  other  home  and  community  influences 
are  leading  children  to  regard  material  posses¬ 
sion  as  being  of  the  greatest  importance.”  She 
declared,  “This  must  be  corrected  not  only  be¬ 
cause  of  the  threat  of  communism  but  because 
of  what  materialism  is  doing  to  our  democratic 
ideals.” 

Charles  E.  Boyer  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  an¬ 
other  vice  president,  called  “school  board  ti¬ 
midity  in  letting  the  pubfic  know  school  needs”  a 
major  reason  for  the  sagging  education  in  the 
United  States.  He  said,  “If  the  school  financing 
problem  is  to  be  solved,  school  boards  must  make 
a  forthright  approach  to  the  public,  taking  voters 
into  their  confidence  and  explaining  needs  in¬ 
stead  of  merely  issuing  financial  statements  that 
show  only  money  collected  and  spent.” 


Education  Sununary  •  September  27,  1960 


•  Education  Abroad 


Russia,  too,  needs  more  classrooms.  The 

Soviet  government  has  ordered  a  speed-up  in  its  lag¬ 
ging  school-building  program.  A  recent  decree  calls 
lor  an  all-out  program  during  the  next  three  years  to 
try  to  catch  up  with  the  nation’s  exploding  student 
population.  The  decree  disclosed  that  in  some  places 
Soviet  youngsters  attend  two-  and  even  three-shift 
schools  in  crowded  classrooms  where  there  are  too 
few  desks,  inadequate  plumbing  and  other  drawbacks. 


mission  to  stay  in  the  county  jail  for  another  four 
months.  The  boy  wanted  to  finish  his  studies  at  the 
jail  school  and  take  an  equivalency  test  for  a  high 
school  diploma.  One  of  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
country,  the  Nassau  County  Jail  School  was  begun  last 
year  by  Harry  E.  Hanners,  a  high  school  teacher  put 
behind  bars  on  a  narcotics  charge.  Hanners  (who 
broke  the  dope  habit  while  in  jail )  took  a  job  as  jailer- 
instructor  after  his  release  and  is  now  conducting 
classes  for  29  young  inmates. 


•  Driver  Education 


How  old  should  they  he  to  drive?  Connecticut 
may  be  buzzing  with  that  question  when  its  State 
Legislature  convenes  in  January.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  a  bill  seeking  to  increase  the  age  of  new  drivers 
from  16  to  18  will  be  introduced.  The  state  is  highway- 
safety-minded  and  the  high  number  of  crashes  caused 
by  teen-agers  has  long  been  a  sore  point. 

How  will  the  bill  affect  schools?  For  one  thing, 
if  passed,  it  may  boost  pupil  grades.  It’s  been  proved 
time  and  again  that  once  a  student  starts  driving,  his 
grades  start  diving.  The  Allstate  Insurance  Co.  recent¬ 
ly  surveyed  30  high  schools  and  found  that  the  freer 
a  student  is  to  drive  a  car,  the  worse  his  grades. 

The  bill  also  may  prove  an  arguing  point  for  the 
anti-frill  faction.  Why  have  driver  education  if  stu¬ 
dents  can’t  obtain  their  driver’s  licenses? 

At  present  only  five  states  have  license-age  require¬ 
ments  as  high  as  18  years,  reports  the  American  Auto¬ 
mobile  Association.  The  majority  of  the  states  —  36  — 
set  the  minimum  licensing  age  at  16.  Two  states  have 
an  age  requirement  of  17  years  and  six  states  set  the 
minimum  at  15  years.  Arkansas  will  license  a  14-year- 
old. 


•  Schools  and  the  Press 


\  new  magazine  for  home  economics  stu¬ 
dents  will  make  its  debut  in  February.  Dubbed  Mod¬ 
ern  Miss  Foods,  it  will  be  a  twin  sister  to  Modern  Miss 
Fashion,  which  currently  reaches  50,000  classrooms. 
The  publishers.  Simplicity  Pattern  Co.,  also  plan  a 
teacher’s  supplement  which  will  incorporate  teaching 
aids  and  expansion  of  major  topics  in  the  student  mag¬ 
azine.  The  new  magazine  will  concentrate  on  service 
to  food,  nutrition  and  cooking  classes. 


•  Schools  and  the  Eatr 


Denominational  religions  books  may  be 

bought  for  public  school  libraries  in  California,  the 
state’s  attorney  general  has  ruled.  Public  school  author¬ 
ities  may  purchase  books  without  regard  to  whether 
the  books  are  sectarian,  partisan  or  denominational  as 
long  as  they  deem  the  books  necessary.  The  question 
had  been  raised  whether  the  practice  conflicted  with 
statutes  forbidding  the  teaching  of  sectarian  doctrine 
in  the  schools.  The  attorney  general  said  caution 
should  be  exercised  to  make  sure  the  books  are  for 
library  and  not  for  classroom  use. 


•  Adult  Education 


•  Atusie  Education 


How  to  get  low'incomc  groups  to  school 

is  the  basis  of  a  new  three-year  research  program. 
Backed  by  a  $100,000  grant  from  the  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Dr.  Jack  London  of  the  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia  (Berkeley)  will  set  out  this  fall  to  find  out  why 
adults  in  the  lower  income  brackets  shun  adult  edu¬ 
cation  when  they  stand  to  benefit  most  by  it.  By  study¬ 
ing  interests  and  motivation.  Dr.  London  hopes  to  de¬ 
velop  and  “merchandise”  a  program  that  will  attract 
such  adults  into  the  classroom. 


•  The  duvenile  Delinquent 


Prison  walls  can  make  a  school.  A  judge  in 
Nassau  County,  Long  Island,  granted  an  unusual  re¬ 
quest  last  month.  He  gave  a  20-year-old  car  thief  per- 


What’s  wrong  with  music  education  in  public 
schools?  Plenty,  says  Dr.  Himie  Voxman  in  the  August 
Instrumentalist.  The  State  University  of  Iowa  music 
instructor’s  main  complaint  is  that  too  many  teachers 
choose  the  musical  literature  to  be  studied  and  per¬ 
formed  with  an  “almost  insulting  indifference.”  The 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  use  good  music 
and  varied  programs  is  blamed  on  the  fact  that  public 
school  music  has  been  largely  skill-centered  rather 
than  music-centered.  “The  English  teacher  who  fed 
her  charges  a  diet  of  pap  .  .  .  would  be  laughed  out  of 
her  profession,”  says  Dr.  Voxman.  But  music  teachers 
who  do  so  “go  unscathed.”  He  writes: 

“Only  an  impossibly  unique  high  school  literature 
course  would  graduate  a  student  unfamiliar  with  the 
names  and  works  of  Shakespeare,  Twain  and  Heming¬ 
way.  How  many  of  our  music  students  are  equally 
knowledgeable  about . .  .  Bach,  Brahms  and  Copland? ’’ 
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•  Panormma 

CHAIVGES  m  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS 

Educators  Experiment  With  Longer  School  Days, 
New  Courses,  More  Homework,  Larger  Classes 
As  tlie  nation’s  schools  opened  this  month,  many 
educators  were  experimenting  with  new  and  challeng¬ 
ing  ideas.  The  following  reports  are  from  an  NEA 
survey  on  new  trends  in  education. 

Mineola,  A.  V.  —  Final  year  of  controlled  experi¬ 
ment  to  determine  if  able  pupils,  attending  school  11 
months  a  year,  can  do  four-years  work  in  three  years. 

Ridgewood^  A.  J.  —  High  school  students  offered 
advance  work  during  summer  in  mathematics,  history 
and  languages;  new  algebra  eourse,  develcmed  through 
research  at  University  of  Illinois,  to  be  offered  in  8tli 
and  9th  grades. 

Washington^  D,  C.  One  elementary  sehool, 
with  city-wide  enrollment,  to  offer  selected  pupils  a  de¬ 
manding  curriculum  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
spelling,  penmanship,  speaking,  grammar,  science, 
history,  geography,  music,  art  and  physical  education. 
Desired  end  product,  according  to  spokesmen,  is  not  a 
“spoon-fed  protected  individual”  but  a  “self-disciplined 
personality  interested  in  continuing  his  education.” 

Greenwich,  Conn.  —  A  curriculum  and  instruc¬ 
tional  materials  center  in  the  central  administration 
building  will  bring  together  textbook  collections,  pro¬ 
fessional  library  and  non-book  instruetional  materials 
as  a  one-step  resouree  available  to  teaching  staff. 

Miami,  Fla.  —  “Early  bird”  classes  (7:30  a.m.) 
to  offer  students  a  7th  period  for  music,  typing  and 
other  subjects  they  may  be  unable  to  fit  into  their 
regular  high  school  schedule;  aeeelerated  mathematics 
program  to  be  offered  to  able  students,  beginning  in 
junior  high. 

Grosse  Point,  Mich.  —  New  report  card  system 
continues  ABC  scale,  but  henceforth  it  will  represent 
cumulative  grades  instead  of  work  during  current 
marking  period;  pamphlet  prepared  to  edueate  parents 
on  need  for  homework  and  what  they  should  do 
about  it. 

Milwauhee,  Wis.  City -wide  television  courses 

for  elementary  school  pupils,  offered  as  additional 
resources  for  classroom  teachers  in  following  areas: 
art,  foreign  language,  music,  physical  education,  sci¬ 
ence.  At  secondary  level,  offerings  in  biology,  general 
science,  U.  S.  history. 

Beverly  Rills,  Calif.  —  Daily  instruction  in 
French  and  Spanish  to  be  offered  in  grades  1,  3  and  5 
to  all  pupils.  Grades  2,  4  and  6  language  instruc¬ 
tion  will  be  added  next  year,  followed  by  grades  7  and 
8  in  1962.  The  entire  program,  when  complete,  will 
provide  12-year  sequenee  of  foreign  language  instruc¬ 
tion. 


New 

Classroom 

^Material 


New  Chahts  in  Basic  Science  Education  .  .  . 
contains  12  charts  in  color,  each  54"  x  44",  pro¬ 
vides  teachers  of  any  age  group  with  set  of  visual 
resource  materials.  Set  includes:  Picture  History 
of  Earth,  Earth  as  Sphere,  Relation  of  Earth  and 
Sun,  Inside  Earth  and  Layers  of  Atmosphere,  Wind 
Systems,  Rocks  and  Minerals,  six  others.  From: 
Denoyer-Geppert  Co.,  5235  Ravenswood  Ave., 
Chicago  40,  Ill.  12  charts  with  stand,  $40.75. 

Mystery  Ahro  Adve;ntuhe  ...  for  boys  and  girls, 
ages  9-14,  are  found  in  two  new  Ariel  books:  The 
Secret  of  the  Marmalade  Cat  ($2.95),  by  Milton 
Lomask;  and  Andy  and  the  Red  Canoe  ( $2.75),  by 
Hildreth  T.  Wriston.  The  Marmalade  Cat  recounts 
adventures  of  Gail  Tilden  and  her  mother  in  in¬ 
heriting  an  old  New  England  house,  while  The 
Red  Canoe  communicates  the  excitement  of  a  boy’s 
first  trip  down  a  river  from  source  to  mouth.  From: 
Farrar,  Straus  &  Cudahy,  101  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  3. 

Free  Film  on  Good  Health  Habits  .  .  .  “It’s  All 
in  Knowing  How’’  ( 16mm.  135s  min. )  presents  good 
health  habits  for  teen-agers,  with  special  emphasis 
on  importance  of  good  food,  sleep  and  exercise. 
Full  color.  From:  As.sociation  Films,  Inc.,  Dallas, 
Tex.,  La  Grange,  Ill.,  Ridgefield,  N.  J.,  and  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  Contact  office  nearest  you. 

A  New  Book  for  Young  Skin  Divers  .  .  .  ages  10 
up,  is  The  First  Five  Fathoms,  by  Arthur  C.  Clarke. 
Shows  youngsters  many  facets  of  thrilling  new 
sport,  carefully  and  clearly  photom-aphed  by  Mike 
Wilson.  Shows  variety  of  fish,  different  t^^es  of 
aqualungs,  other  underwater  knowledges  for 
youngsters’  success.  From:  Hiuper  &  Bros.,  49  E. 
33rd  St.,  N.  Y.  16.  84pp.  Ulus.  $2.75. 

Students  Will  Enjoy  School  Decorating  .  .  . 
with  innumerable  ideas  found  in  Fun  With  Shapes 
in  Space,  by  Toni  Hughes.  How  to  make  many 
three-dimensional  objec-ts  for  home,  school  and 
community  recreation,  from  masks  and  banners  to 
lanterns  to  gravity  pagodas.  Many  excellent  ideas 
for  middle-upper  elementary  teachers.  From:  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  300  Park  Ave.,  South,  N.  Y.  10. 
223pp.  Profusely  illus.  $5.95. 

What  Do  You  Knov’  About  Indians?  .  .  .  the 
Highlights  Handbook  About  American  Indians,  by- 
Florence  Randall,  others  gives  brief  but  exciting 
facts  about  American  Inainns,  what  they  ate,  how 
they  dressed,  lived,  travelec;  many  other  materials 
of  interest  in  the  classroom.  From:  Highlights  for 
Children,  Box  269,  Columbus  16,  Ohio.  3Ipp. 
Paper.  75<‘. 

American  History  Classes  Will  Welcome  .  .  . 
two  new  Enrichment  records  in  the  American  Doc¬ 
uments  Series.  12",  nonbreakable,  33%  rpm.  New 
additions:  Preamble  to  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and  Woodrow  Wilsons  “14  Points";  Northwest 
Ordinance  (1787)  and  The  Missouri  Compromise. 
Excellent,  widely  used  series  on  school  level.  From: 
Enrichment  Teaching  Materials,  246  Fifth  Ave., 
N.  Y.  1.  Each  record,  school  price:  $5.95. 
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